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JOHN PYM. 



The growth of liberty is progressive and certain. During a 
time there has existed an order of men opposed to £i-eedom of 
speech and writing, and willing to risk all in the endeavour to 
abridge popular privileges. On the other hand, there has ever 
been a large and powerful party who hated injustice, tyranny, 
and oppression, and who were devoted to the cause of law, 
order and right. Men who, while they feared God and 
honoured the law, have been foremost in declaring that all 
should have libeityto worship God after their o"v\ti fashion, 



which shall never be overturned. Viewed in this light, the 
biogi-aphy of our great ancestors — Englishmen who struggled 
for English freedom, for liberty of speech and writing, for 
liberty of conscience and equality of law, at a period anterior 
to the establishment of the. American Republic— becomes 
peculiarly interesting to U5. ^ 

The most interesting period of English history is that which 
commences with the accession of the Stuarts, and ends with 
the proclamation of William Prince of Orange. This period 
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and that kings , holding the reins of power with too tight a 
hand, should be peacefully restrained and lawfully made to 
acknowledge that royal perogative was no warrant for tyranny, 
and there was no divine right to do wrong. 

It is well, perhaps, for many, that such a state of things 
should have existed. The obstinacy and cruelty of the few 
has ever been met by the fearless out-spoken resistance of the 
many ; by the mouths and hands of their representatives ; 
and thus has liberty been enabled to withstand the shocks of 
revolution and rebellion, and to establish itself upon a pedestal 



is kno^vn as that of the English revolution. . During the years 
which passed between these two epochs-—! 60.3, 1688— some 
of the most important events in our annals were transacted 
and some of the greatest of England's sons appeared upon the, 
stage of life. Among the latter— contemporary witH such 
men as Hampden and Clarendon, Bacon and Coke, Cromwell 
and Blake— lived the patriot, John Pym. The times, if not 
the precise years in which he lived, were eventiul ones* The 
age was what is called a " transition period," and during it 
England passed unharmed through revolution and civil war, 
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the elements of which had been gathering strength for many 
preceding years, only to burst at last, and overturn com- 
. pletely and for ever the irresponsible power of princes and 
potentates. A new intellectual reign was proclaimed in those 
. days, and a new political life was called into existence through 
. the indomitable energies and unpurchaseable integrity of the 
.men of the revolution. The seeds of liberty were scattered 
broad-cast over the land, and the men of the present are daily 
reaping their abundant harvest. 

John Pym — the history of whose life is indeed the history 
of the eventful times in which he lived — was bom in Somerset- 
shire, in the year 1584. His family is described by Clarendon 
as having been of ** private quality and condition of life ; " 
but, says John Forster — from whose excellent work* the facts 
that follow are mainly derived — there is reason to believe that 
it was of "rich and very old descent." As a boy, John Pym 
is said to have been remarkable for quick natural talents and 
an unwearied pursuit of every study he took in hand. "We 
learn, too, that he was blessed with a good and pious mother, 
and that to her teacliing he was indebted for much of that 
quiet and unobtrusive piety, that real and active principle, and 
that uncompromising fidelity to the cause of right and justice, 
which so eminently distmguished him in all relations of life. 

As soon as the ordinary school education was over, yoimg 
Pym was sent to Oxford, where he took a degree ; and after- 
wards entered himself a student at one of the inns of court in 
London, with the view to the bar as a profession. He never did 
practise at the bar, however, but from his thorough know- 
ledge of English law it is evident that he was a persevering 
and indefatigable student. 

About this time he attracted the attention of Lord Bedford, 
one of the leaders of the "Whig party, and by his influence 
was appointed to a responsible office in the Exchequer. This 
early connexion with the government naturally led to his 
entrance into parliament, and thus in the returns for 1G14 we 
find the name of John Pjth, as member for the borough of 
Calne, he being then only in his thirtieth year. The dissolu- 
tion of this, the "addle parliament," after a session of only 
two months, was followed by the arrest and imprisonment of 
several of its members. Among those who suffered from the 
arbitary conduct of the first James, on this occasion, Mr, 
Forster supposes Pym to have been one. ** Such an accession" 
says he, " to the popular party would be not unlikely to have 
been rewarded by a warrant from the council-table ; " and this 
is the more probable as there were ten "refractory" members 
committed to prison, and among them a young gentleman 
fresh from the schools, who, having gathered together divers 
Latin sentences against kings, bound them up in a long 
speech. 

His imprisonment was not, however, of any very long dura- 
tion, for about this time he married Anne Hooker, the daughter 
of a landed squire in Somersetshire. For the next six years 
his name is not to be found in connexion with public affairs. 
But it is not difficult to follow him in imagination to his quiet 
home in Somersetshire; where, amid the calm of domestic 
life, he was probably strengthening himself for the long and 
arduous struggle with tyrann}^ which this first taste of impri- 
sonment had determined him to combat. It is easy to think 
that during these six years he was familiarising his mind with 
the idea of resistance, and preparing for the absolute devotion 
of his great faculties and deep affections to that old cause 
which was now again, and not dimly, da^^^ling upon the world. 

After eight years of domestic happiness, the wife of Jolm 
Pym's youth was taken from him ; and once again he put on 
the armour of battle and entered the arena of political strife 
as an advocate of popular rights and privileges. On the 
^sembling of parliament, he again took his seat as member 
for Calne, and quickly raised his voice in opposition to the 
king's oppressive demands. In this parliament John Hamp- 
den made his maiden speech, and these two men from this 
period set themselviss boldly to work, in common with other 
men of learning and action, to resist the encroachments of 

'■ * Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Tol. Ill, by John Forster. 



kingly prerogative, and secure for the people of England those 
rights and privileges which the meanest among us at present 
enjoy. 

James, desiring more money to prosecute his designs against 
the popular party, sent a letter to the House, in which he 
demanded that certain " fiery, popular, and turbulent spiiits," 
— among whom, we may be sure, were Pym and Hampden, — 
should be forbidden to inquii-e into the mysteries of state. 
This message was violently resisted by the members ; and 
from the day of its delivery— December 3rd, 1G21 — may be 
dated the kind of open warfare of antagonistic principles which 
ended in the destruction of the Stuart race. Even the pliilo- 
sophic House declared that it was " rash and indiscreet" in 
the king thus to risk the " tearing off of that sacred veil 
which had hitherto covered the English constitution, and 
which threw an obscurity upon it so advantageous to royal 
prerogative." From this time " ever^' mjui began to indulge 
himself in political reasonings and inquiries ; and the same 
factions which commenced in parliament were propagated 
through the nation. In ansAver to the demands of James, the 
Commons made an assertion which the boldest adherent to 
monarchical prerogative would not in this day dare to deny, 
that the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of 
parliament are the ancient and imdoubted birthright and 
inheritance of the subjects of England. This declaration was 
carried to the king at Newmarket by John Pjon and eleven 
other members deputed by the House. " Chaus !" cried the 
king, " chairs ! here be twelve kings coming." 

James refused to receive the address ; and as Roger Coke 
expresses it, " furled all his sails and resolved to ride out this 
storm with the Commons." The issue is well enough known. 
The king dissolved the parliament by proclamation, and sum- 
moned those " evil- tempered spirits " before the council-table, 
in the persons of Pym, Coke, Phillips, and Zvlallony, who were 
forthwith committed to separate prisons. 

James*s last parliament was summoned in the next year, and 
Pym was once more free. "What he did in that parliament 
was consistent with the character he had hitherto borne ; he 
resisted the monopolies and patents granted by the king, was 
employed in exposing the delinquencies of the lord-treasurer 
Middlesex, and was universally regarded as the mouth-piece 
of the popular party. 

On the 27th of March, 1625, James the Fii-st died, after an 
inglorious reign; and his son Charles, then in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, was made king in his stead. 

The first parliament imder the new king, consisting of four 
hundred members, met at Westminster *' for the despatch of 
business," on the 18th of Jime following. The youthful kmg 
and his beautiful queen, Henrietta, were well received by the 
nation ; but men's minds were more than ever made up to 
resist the encroachments of royalty and to secure the integrity 
of the ProteMant religion. Charles's first step, therefore, was 
distasteful to the parliament and the people, for it was one 
which threatened the liberties of Protestants. This first par- 
liament, however, passed over Avithout anything more serious 
than a protest against the interference of Montague, the 
king's Roman Catholic chaplain, and the second parliament 
of Charles assembled. 

Grave work was to be done in this second parliament, which 
assembled at Oxford. Energy and intellect were necessary to 
carry out the designs of its leaders ; and John Pym found 
himself appointed one of the secret managers of the article of 
impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham. It is imnecessary 
to go into the particulars of this charge, as the impeachment 
never was fully determined ; though there is no doubt that 
the duke was really guilty of many of the acts of extortion 
imputed to him. The war with France followed, and the 
ratification of the petition of rights, the second magna charta, 
was the price which Charles paid for the subsidies voted liim 
by the Commons. 

In the preparation of this famous document, Pym was fully 
and incessantly employed, and the great measure only obtained 
the king's signature after repeated addresses and consultations. 

But «Teatas were his exertions on this mom.entous occasion, 
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he appears to have iii no way neglected his duty as chairman 
of the various religious committees which sat during this 
famous parliament. *' But," says Foster, " Ppn was neyer 
at any period of his life a nonconformist ; he died as he had 
lived, in the discipline, no less than in the faith, of the pure 
-English church — a faithful son of the Protestant religion." 
; We must be brief in our recapitulation of the remaining 
acts of John Pym's career. The crisis of affairs which had 
now an-ived, aroused the spirit and engaged the attention of 
every man in England. The king and the parliament dis- 
agreed ; for the king was faithless and the parliament imbend- 
ing. Charles aimed at despotism, and all England was in 
commotion. In the midst of the confusion (1Q28), Pym 
brought a charge against Dr. Mainwaring, of endeavouring 
to destroy the constitution by the publication of doctrines 
subversive of civil and religious liberty. The doctor was tried 
by the peers, and sentenced to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, 
to be suspended from all office, to be imprisoned during the 
king's pleasure, and that the book in which he had asserted 
the ofiensive doctrines, should be publicly burnt. When the 
session of parliament was ended, the king released and pardoned 
the ecclesiastic, and rewarded liim with a rich benefice. 

The conduct of Charles tending more and more to enslave 
his subjects, the parliament interfered for their protection, and 
further breaches were made in the truce between Charles and 
his government. Taxes of all kinds were rigorously enforced. 
The Star Chamber was in full operation, and the dislike of 
the people to their sovereign was daily growing greater and 
greater. In this extremity it was that Pjtu stood up in the 
Commons and endeavoured, with a degree of eloquence never 
before heard there, to heal the wound that festered in the 
public mind. Though he could not excuse the tyranny of 
his sovereign, or uphold the illegal patents and proclamations 
of' the court ; though he dared not sanction the publication 
of acts of state which were made to supply the place of laws, 
or overlook the many and grievous ■\ATongs to which the 
protestant people of England were forced to submit at the 
hands of their more favoured catholic fellow- subjects, he yet 
endeavoured to avert the evil day, the dawn of which he 
di-eaded and deplored — when king and people should be set 
one against the other in open confiict. But it was of no avail ; 
the king would not be persuaded into right. We all know the 
story of the trial of the patriot Hampden, and his ende'avour, 
with Pym and Cromwell, to escape fi*om the tyranny of Charles 
by crossing the Atlantic, and tr^^ing his fortune in American 
backwoods ; how *' on the 1st of May, 1638, eighit ships bound 
for NcAV England, and filled with puritan families, were 
arre sted on the Thames by an order in council ; '* how for eleven 
years no parliaments were holden in England ; how thousands 
of oppressed protestants sought refuge in the western world 
from Star Chamber prosecutions, from sufferings, dangers, and 
t^Tanriies, willing to leave the home of theii* youth, and brave 
all for conscience' sake ; how time and fate were pressing hardly 
upon the government of Charles ; how the right of petitioning 
parliament came to be now first recognised through the inter- 
ference and influence of Pym and others ; how, in the famous 
Long Parliament,. '* Master Pym, a grave and religious gentle- 
man, in a long speech of almost two hoiurs, recited a catalogue 
of the grievances which at that time lay heavy on the 
commonwealth, of whicli many abbreviated copies were, TNith 
gi-eat greediness, taken by gentlemen and others throughout 
the kingdom, for it was then the fashion to print speeches m 
parliament;" how Pym laboured long, and earnestly, and 
eloquently, to regain the rights of the people, and petitioned 
Charles on the subject many times ; how the haughty and ill- 
advised sovereign replied that "Kings were not bound to give 
an account of their regal actions and of their manner of govern- 
ment, to their subjects assembled in parliament;" how a disso- 
lution followed this extraordinary declaration ; how the 
disastrous war with Scotland was dragging the king daily, as 
Pym had foretold, to the feet of his subjects; how Pym and 
Hampden, as chiefs and advisers of the people, rode through 
England and exhorted the electors to do their duty in the 
coming election for another parliament ; how, on the 3rd of 



November, 1640, the Long Parliament assembled, and the 
impeachment of Strafford and Laud were immediately pro- 
ceeded with ; how Pym made the celebrated declaration that 
" Parliaments without parliamentary liberties are but a fair aifd 
plausible way unto bondage ;" how Pjon and his party grew 
daily more popular with the people, and more to be suspected 
by the court ; how, on the king's departure for Scotland, 
spies were set upon P}Tn, who misrepresented his conduct 
and blackened his character ; how the *' incident " which now 
engaged Charles' attention on the meeting of parliament^ and 
about which contemporary history is so mysteriously silent, 
was no less than the removal, by " assassination or impeach- 
ment," of the leader of the popular party; how the Irish 
rebellion, -vsith all its horrors, followed ; how a final remon- 
strance was made to the nation, by a petition to the house, 
through Pym, on behalf of Kberty against despotism; how 
the year 1641, the most eventful, perhaps, ia English history, 
closed with the national remonstrance, and the stormy debate 
which followed its presentation ; how Pym, Hampden, Mr. 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazelregge, and Mr. Strode, were accused 
by the king of high treason ; how John Pym answered the 
king; how Charles himseK entered the house to seize the 
members named, amidst the confusion and astonishment of the 
assembly ; how the gentlemen accused took refdge in the city ; 
how Charles and his soldiers followed after in search of them, 
and raised the city in arms in their defence ; and how at last 
Pym and the others openly defied the king, and again took 
his accustomed seat in the house ; — all these circumstances are 
matters of history. 

It is unnecessary, too, to tell of the disastrous issue of this 
conflict between Charles and his parliament — for we all know 
how it ended. But in that end John Pym was destined to 
take no part. It is true that to him was given the care and 
conduct of the committee of safety ; and that in the civil war 
that followed he took active interest, and indeed saved the 
commonwealth, in spite of the opposition of the court and the 
Oxford divines — ^but Hampden died upon the field, and Pym 
was destined soon to follow his old friend and conipatriot to 
the land of rest. The spirit of the patriot was unconquerable, 
but the body of the man was wearing away with toil and 
illness. The hand of death was upon him ere the triumph of 
his friends was complete. On the eighth of December, 1643, 
he died. The news of their great enemy's death was good news 
for the royaUsts. *' From London," writes Trevor, in a letter 
to the Marquis of Ormonde, "we hear that Pym is crawling 
to his grave as fast as he can." Next day the patriot died. 

He was attended during his last hours by Dr. Marshall, 
who thus speaks of him ; — ** To the last he maintained the 
same evenness of spirit which he had in health, professing that 
it was to him a most indifferent thing to live or die. If he lived, 
he would do what service he could ; and if he died, he should 
go to that God whom he had served and who would carry 
on his work by some others .... A little before his end, 
having reccxcered out of a sicmmdy seeing weeping around him, 
he cheerfully told them he had looked death in the face, 
and feared not the work it could do ; assuring them that his 
heart was filled T\ith more comfort and joy, which he felt from 
God, than his tongue was able to utter." After reading this 
calm and affecting accoimt of the last moments of this immor- 
tal advocate of civil and religious freedom, "no one,*' says 
Poster, "vvdll feel disposed to deny the justness of that 
prophecy, which Baxter, in his * Saints' Everlasting Rest,* 
has indulged in translating Pvtu to heaven : — * Surely Pym 
is now a member of a more knowing, unerring, well-ordered, 
rightaiming, self-denying, unanimous, honourable, triumphant 
senate, than that from which he was taken.* " " 

His body was by order of the house of commons, interred 
in Westminster Abbey, on the 15th of December; and the 
whole house attended the ceremony " with," says. Clarendon," 
" wonderful pomp and magnificence." Dr. Marshall preached 
the funeral sermon, firom which we have made the foregoing 
quotation, from a text taken from the 7th chapter of Mi cab," 
" Woe is me .... for the good man hath perished out of the 
earth." 



